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13. NATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE
The British Empire has primarily sprung from private com-
mercial enterprise and colonization of territories, inhabited by
primitive tribes, though national rivalry with France and other
reasons led to further expansion by conquest.1 Some of the
early prophets and pioneers of colonial expansion looked upon it
from a national point of view.2 In 1589, the year after the defeat
of the Armada, Richard Hakluyt published his great work. The
Principal Navigations, Voyages and Discoveries of the English Nation,
in which he recommended colonization as a remedy for un-
employment, misery and crime at home. He was inspired by
the ardent wish to advance his country among the nations and
he had a great and noble vision of the position which England
would reach through colonization in the new world. But the
course of events brought it about that the old colonial Empire
was mainly a private commercial venture, and not primarily a
national enterprise. The purpose of the ruling classes in England
was to enjoy a commercial monopoly without being burdened
with the responsibilities of government.3 As regards the colonists,
they mainly migrated to the new world to improve their living
conditions or to escape religious persecution and to live according
to their conscience. Unlike the settlers of other nations who
devoted themselves mainly to trading, to fur hunting or to
exploiting the natives, a large part of the settlers in English
colonies became farmers who governed themselves, and this
enabled them to become the fathers of new nations.

The American Revolution, and other events, discouraged
further expansion. The opinion became predominant that every
colony inhabited by white settlers would in the course of time
strive for independence and nationhood, and that any attempt
to prevent the achievement of this aim was futile. The ideas
about the Empire were fundamentally changed by the tremendous
expansion of world trade and British economic supremacy, and
by the growing strength of Christian humanitarianism and
political liberalism.4 The combined influence of these forces

1 The great authoritative history of this development is the Cambridge History of the
British Empire, 8 vols.   For a shorter treatment of the subject, cf. Ramsay Muir, Short
History of the British Commonwealtli> 2 vols.

2 Cf. Bacon, Essays " Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates ", and
" Of Plantations *'; further, the first projects of Raleigh, and his disciples, cf. Sidney
Lee on Sir Walter Raleigh in his Great English Mm oftfie Sixteenth Century, 1907 ; on

A brilliant exposition of the history of these ideals has recently been given by
W, K. Hancock, Surtejt of British Commomvealth Affairs* vol. ii, Problems of Economic
2 parts,